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Bremer, on land given to him by the South Australian Govern¬ 
ment. “ To see him track, or smell the tracks of his own 
bullocks that had gone astray with a number of Others, was a 
sight long to be remembered ” ; and he never failed to find them. 

An odd and significant incident which occurred long ago is 
described by Mr. Stephens. Some men of the eastern tribes 
called at his father’s house on their way inland. “There being 
only my mother and myself at home, and the nearest neighbour 
some distance away, the men became very bold and bodily 
entered the house. We had a nice lively little magpie at the 
time, which we had tamed and taught to say a few words, and to 
whistle ‘There’s nae luck about the house,’ &c. The magpie 
hid himself under the sofa, and, singularly incredible as it may 
appear, it, in a rich, full, clear tone, whistled the tune “There’s 
nae luck,’ &c. The natives were strangely silent in a moment. 
In less time than it takes to pen the words, little mag was out 
from his hiding-place, biting the naked toes of the savages here, 
there, and everywhere, and talking at a tremendous rate. They 
all looked like a lot of scared demons, and madly rushed for the 
door, as if the old general himself w-ere after them. The door 
was instantly closed and bolted. The blackfellows never re¬ 
turned, and never knew but that the words came from an avenging 
spirit, and that they had had a very narrow escape.” 


GARDEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

N accordance with the intention of its honoured founder, the 
Trustees of the Missouri Botanical Garden propose to pro¬ 
vide adequate theoretical and practical instruction for young 
men desirous of becoming gardeners. It is not intended at 
present that many persons shall be trained at the same time, 
nor that the instruction so planned shall duplicate the excellent 
courses in agriculture now offered by the numerous State 
Colleges of the country, but that it shall be quite distinct and 
limited to what is thought to be necessary for training practical 
gardeners. 

To this end, the following resolution was adopted by the 
trustees, at a meeting held on November 19, 1889 :— 

“ Resolved , That there be established the number of six 
scholarships for garden pupils of the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
to be available on and after April 1, 1890, such scholarships to 
be awarded by the Director of the Garden on the results of 
competitive examination, except as hereinafter provided, to 
young men between the ages of 14 and 20 years, of good 
character, and possessing at least a good elementary English 
education ; each scholarship to grant such privileges and be 
subject to such conditions as are provided below or may 
subsequently be provided by the Trustees of the Garden. 

“ Until otherwise ordered, two such scholarships shall be re¬ 
served for candidates to be named by the State Horticultural 
Society of Missouri, and the Florists’ Club of St. Louis, re¬ 
spectively ; provided, that such candidates shall be given 
scholarships only after passing satisfactory preliminary examina¬ 
tions, and shall be subject after appointment to all tests and 
regulations prescribed for other candidates and pupils, and that 
if the names of such candidates are not presented by the societies 
designated, within sixty days after such action is requested by 
the Director, the vacancies may be filled by him on competitive 
examination, as in other cases. 

“ Each scholarship so conferred may be held by the original 
recipient for a period not exceeding six years, subject to the 
following conditions :— 

“Each garden pupil shall be required to lead a strictly upright 
and moral life, and shall be courteous and willing in the per¬ 
formance of all duties prescribed for him. He shall devote his 
entire time and energy to the labour and studies prescribed for 
him, except that from time to time he may be granted leave of 
absence to visit his home or for other good reason, at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Director, provided that the aggregate of such 
absences in any calendar year shall not exceed thirty days. He 
shall also show such ability in his work and studies as to satisfy 
the Director that it is advantageous for the scholarship to be 
held by him ; and from time to time he may be subject to both 
theoretical and practical examinations, or may be given special 
tasks calculated to test his knowledge or resources. Failure to 
meet the requirements in any one of these respects, making due 
allowance for extenuating circumstances, shall forfeit all claim on 
any scholarship, which may then be awarded to another person 
in the prescribed manner. 

“ Garden pupils, appointed as above indicated, shall be re- 
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garded as apprentices in the Botanical Garden, and as such 
shall be required to work in it under the direction of the head 
gardener, performing the duties of garden hands. They shall be 
successively advanced from simpler to more responsible tasks ; 
and in such order as may seem best shall be transferred from 
one department of the Garden to another, until they shall have 
become thoroughly familiar with the work of all. 

et To the end that Garden pupils shall be repaid for their 
services to the Garden, and that the absence of pecuniary means 
need not deter any young man from obtaining such training as 
is contemplated, each regularly appointed garden pupil holding 
a scholarship shall be entitled to the following wages, payable in 
equal instalments at the end of each fortnight: for the first year 
200 dollars; for the second year, 250 dollars ; and for each 
year after the second, 300 dollars ; together with plain but com¬ 
fortable lodgings convenient to the Garden, 

“ In order that they may have opportunity to become in¬ 
structed in the theoretical part of their profession, and in 
subjects connected therewith, such pupils shall not be required 
to do manual work in the Garden for more than five hours per 
day after the first year, devoting the remainder of their time to 
the study of horticulture, forestry, botany, and entomology, 
under the direction of the Director of the Garden ; and they shall 
for this purpose be granted free tuition in the School of Botany 
of Washington University. They shall also receive practical 
instruction in surveying and book-keeping, so far as a knowledge 
of these subjects is held to be necessary for a practical gardener 
charged with the management of an estate of moderate 
proportions. 

“ At the expiration of six years, the holder of a scholarship, 
who is recommended as practically proficient, shall be entitled 
to examination by the Garden Committee, in the subjects 
prescribed for study, and on passing such examination to the 
satisfaction of the Committee and Director, he shall receive a 
certificate of proficiency in the theory and practice of gardening 
signed by the Chairman of the Garden Committee and the 
Director of the Garden. In exceptional cases, candidates may 
be admitted to examination at the end of the fifth year, when 
this shall be deemed advisable by the Garden Committee, and 
on passing such examination satisfactorily, shall be entitled to a 
statement to that effect from the Director, and to the regular 
, certificate on the subsequent completion of a year’s work to the 
satisfaction of their employers.” 

All applicants for scholarships, whether named by the 
societies indicated above or not, will be examined in the 
following subjects so far as they are taught in the upper classes 
of grammar schools: English grammar, reading, writing, and 
spelling ; arithmetic ; and geography. If the number of candi¬ 
dates for scholarships exceeds the number of scholarships to be 
awarded at any time, all candidates except those named by the 
societies indicated will be required to pass a further competitive 
examination, which will cover history of the United States, 
English literature, algebra, German, the elements of botany, 
zoology, and physiology, and such other subjects as may from 
time to time be prescribed. It is not intended to make the 
passing of examinations in these last-named branches a require¬ 
ment for the award of scholarships, but merely in this way to 
obtain a means of selecting the most deserving and able candi¬ 
dates when it is necessary to reject some. Hence, the Director 
will always use his discretion as to the importance to be attached 
to greater or less proficiency in any of the subjects covered by 
competitive examinations, as well as to the other qualifications 
of candidates admitted to such examinations. 

Under the above provisions, the following announcement is- 
made:— 

Two scholarships will be awarded by the Director of the 
Garden, prior to April 1 next. In case both are not then 
awarded, the remainder will not be awarded until the cor¬ 
responding period of the following year, and vacancies which 
may subsequently arise will be filled annually, after published 
announcement. 

Applications for scholarships, to receive consideration, must 
be in the hands of the Director not later than March x. The 
preliminary examination for all candidates will be held on 
Tuesday, March 3, at the Shaw School of Botany, 1724 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

If the number of applicants exceeds two, competitive examina¬ 
tions, based on the subjects indicated above, will be held at the- 
same place on Friday and Saturday, March 6 and 7. 
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Candidates who live at places remote from St. Louis, and 
who wish to be spared the expense of coming to the city for 
examination, may send, with their application, the name and 
address of the principal of the nearest high school, or of some 
approved private school, in case he is willing to take charge of 
such examination for them ; but all applications of this cha¬ 
racter must be in the hands of the Director not later than the 
middle of February. If the examiner is approved, papers will 
be sent to him before the date set for the examination, and on 
the payment of a fee of 2 dollars to him, the candidate may 
write on them in his presence. If competitive examinations are 
also required, the same examiner will receive the papers for 
them in time to submit them to the candidate on the date set 
for similar examinations in St. Louis, on receipt of an addi¬ 
tional fee of 3 dollars as a partial payment for his time in 
conducting the examination. The papers written on such exami¬ 
nations will be forwarded by the examiner to the Director, who 
will read them in connection with those written in St. Louis, 
before making any awards. 

Successful candidates will be started in their duties as garden 
pupils on Tuesday, March 31, at the Botanical Garden, They 
will be lodged in comfortable rooms in a spacious dwelling 
adjoining the Garden under the charge of the head gardener, or 
some other competent person. It is not the intention of the 
Trustees to furnish table board, but good board can he obtained 
in the lodging-house or elsewhere at the usual cost. The 
lodging-house includes a reading-room supplied with the more 
valuable horticultural and agricultural papers, and also with a 
small but standard collection of books on the same subjects, 
which the pupils have free use of. So far as possible, the sur¬ 
roundings of pupils are made home like, and, without assuming 
any responsibility for their behaviour, an effort is made to sub¬ 
ject them to influences calculated to insure for them gentlemanly 
manners and habits of industry and investigation. 

During the first year of their scholarship, garden pupils will 
work at the practical duties of the Garden nine or ten hours 
daily, according to the season, the same as regular employes of 
the Garden, and will also be expected to read the notes and 
articles referring to the subject of their work in one or more 
good journals. 

In the second year, in addition to five hours’ daily work of 
the same sort, they will be given instruction and will be re¬ 
quired to do thorough reading in vegetable gardening, flower 
gardening, small-fruit culture, and orchard culture, besides 
keeping the run of the current papers. 

In the third year, in addition to five hours of daily labour, 
they will be instructed and given reading in forestry, elementary 
botany, landscape gardening, and the rudiments of surveying 
and draining, and will be required to take charge of clipping or 
indexing some department of the current gardening papers for 
the benefit of all. 

In the fourth year, besides the customary work, they will 
study the botany of weeds, garden vegetables, and fruits, in 
addition to assisting in the necessary indexing or clipping of 
papers, &c., and will be taught simple book-keeping, and the 
legal firms for leases, deeds, See. 

The course for the fifth year, in addition to the customary 
work, will include the study of vegetable physiology, economic 
entomol )yy, and fungi, especially those which cause diseases of 
cultivated plants ; and each pupil will be expected to keep a 
simple set of accounts pertaining to some department of the 
Garden. 

In the sixth year, in addition to the manual work, pupils will 
study the botany of garden and green-ho use plants, of ferns, and 
of tree-; in their winter condition, besides the theoretical part of 
special gardening, connected with some branch of the work that 
they are charged with in the Garden. 

From time to time changes in this course will he made, as 
hey shall appear to be desirable, and the effort will be made to 
give tbe best theoretical instruction possible in the various sub¬ 
jects prescribed ; but it is not intended to make botanists or 
other scientific specialists of garden pupils, but, on the contrary, 
practical gardeners. 

Applications for scholarships, and any inquiries regarding 
them, are to be addressed as below, on or before the dates raen- 
ti< ned above. If requested, blanks will be mailed to persons 
who contemplate making application. 

William Trelease, 

Director of the Missouri Botanical Garden, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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WASHINGTON OBSER VA TIONS, APPENDIX /. 
'T'HIS volume consists of reports, to the Superintendent, of 
the Transactions of the International Astrophotographic 
Congress, and of “A Visit to certain European Observatories 
and other Institutions,” by Albert G. Winterhalter. 

In the first report will be found a good detailed account of the 
most important points that have been discussed in order to 
obtain the best and most accurate methods by which a chart 
of the heavens may be made. Among the resolutions that 
were passed at this Congress, the following may be men¬ 
tioned :—Refractors shall be used exclusively, the object-glasses 
of which shall have apertures of 33 centimetres and focal 
lengths of about 3*43 metres. The aplanatism and achromatism 
of these glasses shall be calculated for the wave-lengths near the 
Fraunhofer line G, by which means use may be made of the 
maximum of sensitiveness of the photographic plates. All the 
plates will be prepared from a single formula, and as regards 
their sensitiveness a permanent control will be instituted. In 
order to eliminate defects in the plates, two series of photographs 
of the whole sky will be made, and so arranged that stars on 
the edges of one will be more or less central on the other. In 
addition to the above-mentioned series of plates, another will be 
taken with shorter exposures, so as to obtain greater precision in 
the micrometric measurement of the fundamental stars, and to 
make possible the formation of a catalogue. The author, in his 
general conclusions at the end of this report, points out the 
necessity for a mutual dependence and relation of all workers in 
astronomy, and he adds, “ The necessity becomes urgent in the 
light of the late development and the multiplying branches of 
that science. Had there been no practical results of the 
international reunion at Paris, there would still have remained 
much good derived from personal acquaintance and discussion.” 

The second part of the work forms a most valuable record of 
the instruments that are employed in most of the chief Observa¬ 
tories of to-day. The author made the visits in obedience to 
orders of the Department and of the Superintendent that were 
issued to him, all of which he has appended in the latter end of 
Part IV. To give an account of the various Observatories 
described in this volume, or even to summarize the information 
recorded, would occupy too much space, so that we will restrict 
ourselves to the visit paid to England, and make some brief 
extracts relating to the Observatories mentioned. 

Of course, the first Observatory visited was that of Greenwich, 
and the author does not give such a detailed account of it as he 
does of many others, as “no observatory is more intimately known 
to Americans. This is largely due to the thoroughness with 
which the parts have been described from time to time, and to 
the frequency with which the establishment has been referred to 
as a model in one or the other particular.” At any rate, he 
gives a good description of most of the chief instruments em¬ 
ployed, with details of their construction ; he also paid great 
attention to the various styles of domes employed, and the 
means adopted for rotating them. The photoheliograph is 
described, also the magnetical and meteorological instruments, 
and a brief account is given of the chronometer, time signals, 
clocks, and chronographs. 

The next Observatories visited were those of Kew, Huggins’s, 
and Common’s ; during the author’s stay at the last-named 
Observatory the 5-foot mirror was in progress of rough polish. 
He also briefly states the means that were going to be adopted 
for floating the axis, the tube of which would measure 8 feet 
in diameter, so that its ends would then only have to be confined 
to the extremities of the tank by pins. 

The visits of the author not being strictly confined to Observa¬ 
tories, he went over the workshops of Troughton and Simms, 
that are situated at Charlton, in which he saw instruments of all 
kinds in course of construction. As a typical example of the 
work turned out he takes the transit-circle with an object-glass 
of 8 inches and a focal length of 9 feet, an illustration of which 
is given. 

The last English Observatories visited were those of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and after some short historical notes, the various 
instruments in each, are described in detail. 

Part III. consists of reports on sundry astronomical and 
nautical constructions and processes, and amongst the sub¬ 
jects treated may be mentioned the following: the construc¬ 
tion of the great dome at Nice, M. Bigourdan’s apparatus 
for determining the personal equation in double-star measure¬ 
ments, various forms of artificial horizons, a new level-trier, 
public time-service, and the equatorial coude. 
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